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Africa Is Rapidly 
Changing Region 


Ghana, Long Known as the 
Gold Coast, Emerges as 
Free Land This Week 


HIS week, a new nation will be 

born in Africa. The British colony 
long known as the Gold Coast will 
receive its independence on March 6, 
and will be renamed Ghana. Vice 
President Richard Nixon will repre- 
sent the United States at the inde- 
pendence ceremonies. 

About the size of Oregon, this west 
African land has a population of ap- 
proximately 5,000,000. Almost all are 
Negroes. The new nation is the 
world’s biggest cocoa producer, and 
has large supplies of aluminum ore. 
Though she will be completely inde- 
pendent, Ghana will join the Common- 
wealth, the loose association of coun- 
tries that cooperate closely with Great 
Britain. 

The record that Ghana makes as an 
independent nation will have an im- 
portant bearing on Africa’s future. 
If she becomes stable and prosperous, 
then independence may come more 
quickly for other colonial areas. But 
if troubles overwhelm the new nation, 
then the cause of self-rule on the 
world’s most rapidly changing con- 
tinent will suffer. 


What is Africa like? 


It is a big, compact continent 
(second in size to Asia). It’s about 
4 times larger than the United States. 
Dense jungles and forbidding deserts 

(Continued on page 6) 


THE JET FIGHTER F-104 is among the newest assigned to U. S. Air Force bases for defense against communist attack 


Nation’s Air Power Is Examined 


Under Present Program, How Adequately Is the United States Supplied 
With the Swift Jet Planes and Missiles That Are Needed for Defense? 


MONG the problems facing Amer- 
ica today, there is none more 
important than that of maintaining 
adequate defense. Our survival as a 
nation may well depend on the strength 
of our fighting forces. 

At present, the core of U. S. mili- 
ary strength is air power. Under 
the proposed federal budget which 
Congress is now studying, the Air 
Force is slated to receive nearly 171% 
billion dollars in the year beginning 
next July, compared with a total of 
19% billion for all the other services 
combined. A large part of the latter 


sum, moreover, is for Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps aviation. 

Despite the vast amounts of money 
that are being spent, certain observers 
feel that we still are not developing 
as much air power as we really need. 
Others contend that Uncle Sam’s air 
defense program is adequate. Argu- 
ments on each side will be given fur- 
ther along in this article. 

Air Force role. The job of Ameri- 
can air power is twofold. (1) It is 
hoped that the mere existence of our 
planes and nuclear bombs will prevent, 
or deter, aggression. (2) Our combat 











HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


OIL FOR EUROPE 


Emergency American oil shipments 
to Europe have been arriving in that 
continent at a faster rate than earlier 
reports indicated. In Senate investi- 
gations into our emergency program 
for sending oil to Europe, it was 
charged that petroleum shipments to 
our European allies were far from 
adequate. But according to recent 
reports made by the American oil in- 
dustry and by U. S. government agen- 
cies, we are actually supplying Europe 
with a large share of its petroleum 
needs. 


VISIT FROM THE PAST 


Three ships—the Susan Constant, 
Godspeed, and Discovery—will an- 
chor at Washington, D. C., later this 
month. The vessels are copies of ships 
which carried early settlers from 
England to Virginia. After a brief 
stay in the nation’s capital, the 3 ves- 
sels will be taken to Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, for the Jamestown Festival be- 
ginning April 1. This festival com- 


memorates the 350th year since the 
first permanent English settlement 
was made in Virginia. 


AIR PASSENGERS 


During 1956, some 78,000,000 pas- 
sengers traveled on the world’s com- 
mercial airlines, slightly more than 
in 1955. Each passenger traveled an 
average of 575 miles. 


RUSSIAN CENSUS 


Russia plans to make the first offi- 
cial count of its people in 20 years. 
The census will begin in 1958 or early 
1959. About a year ago, the Soviets 
estimated their country’s population 
at 200,200,000. This was lower than 
experts had thought it would be, so 
now the Russians will make a 
thorough check. 


LABOR DRIVE 


Labor unions are launching an all- 
out drive to organize store clerks, 
bank and insurance company em- 
ployes, office workers, and employes 


of city and county governments. 
Until now, very few of these ‘‘white 
collar” workers have joined labor 
unions. Eventually, union officers 
hope to get at least 14,000,000 ‘“‘white 


collar” workers on membership rolls. 


A RECORD NUMBER 


More women are serving in legisla- 
tures of the 48 states than ever have 
in the past. This year there are 314 
women lawmakers, whereas there were 
308 in 1956. 


CREEPING DESERTS 


In various parts of the globe, man 
is working to irrigate land that is too 
dry for farming in an effort to boost 
the world’s food output. But the 
desert is also on the march. In fact, 
more land is becoming too dry for cul- 
tivation each year than is being re- 
claimed through irrigation projects, 
a United Nations study shows. More 
than a fourth of the world’s land, in- 
cluding about 100,000 square miles 
of U. S. territory, is desert. 


fliers must be ready to help achieve 
victory if war comes. 

The task of deterrence (prevention) 
involves keeping ourselves so strong 
that would-be aggressors will fear to 
launch any attack upon us or our al- 
lies. We need to have enough planes 
and bombs, located in enough places, 
that even after a surprise enemy 
atomic raid we could still strike back 
and inflict terrible damage on the 
homeland of our foe. 

If Soviet leaders know that their 
country will suffer this kind of retalia- 
tion, they will be discouraged from 
starting an armed conflict. 

It is extremely important that our 
forces be ready for instant use. Prior 
to the age of long-range jet bombers 
and atomic weapons, this was not nec- 
essarily the case. Some years ago, 
our homeland was relatively safe from 
direct attack. We knew that there 
would be plenty of time, even after 
war started, to prepare our forces for 
battle. We could quickly shift our 
great industries to the output of 
weapons, and defeat our enemies by 
outproducing them. That is largely 
what we did in World War II. 

Today, conditions have changed. 
America and Russia lie within range 
of each other’s heavy bombers. In 
a full-scale atomic war, the outcome 
probably would be determined before 
either side could produce additional 
weapons. Most military experts now 
agree that, if we get into such a war, 
we shall win or lose with the equip- 
ment that is available when it starts. 

Number of planes. Our present 
supply of planes, bombs, and other 
implements of destruction is very 
large. But is it large enough? No- 
body can be entirely certain. 

It is known, however, that our mili- 
tary aircraft of all types—in all the 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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FOUR MEN IN THE DEBATE OVER U.S. AIR POWER. DISPUTED QUESTION IS WHETHER WE ARE AHEAD OF RUSSIA OR BEHIND HER. 


Aerial Strength 


(Concluded from page 1) 


armed services—total about 42,500. 
Included in this figure are the swift 
jet bombers of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand—whose job is to strike back 
instantly, with atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, against any nation that at- 
tacks us. 

Included also are the jet fighters 
whose mission is to shoot down any 
hostile planes that may approach our 
territory. A growing network of 
radar and other equipment stands 
ready to give warning if enemy bomb- 
ers are on the way. 

Within a year or so, our total num- 
ber of military planes is scheduled to 
decline by more than 1,200. This is 
partly because of the fact that rockets 
and other missiles are already begin- 
ning to replace piloted craft in certain 
parts of our defense setup. 

For example, such rockets as the 
Honest John, Corporal, and Redstone 
introduced, in place of 
fighter-bombers, to furnish close sup- 
port for ground troops. Nike rockets 
stand ready to help defend our cities 
against hostile planes. The Air 
Force’s pilotless jet Matador can be 
guided to a target 600 miles away, 
carrying nuclear explosives. 

Before the end of this year, our 
government probably will test a 
mighty rocket known as the Atlas. 
This powerful weapon is designed to 
carry a hydrogen bomb at least 5,000 
miles in about 40 minutes. Eventu- 
ally, the Atlas may be able to replace 
our long-range bombers, but Air Force 
leaders think it will be at least half a 
dozen years before this weapon is 
ready for large-scale use. 

America is prepared to launch com- 
bat planes and certain types of mis- 
siles not only from the U. S. mainland 
but also from numerous bases over- 
seas. (See front-page article on bases, 
in February 11 issue of this paper.) 

Everyone agrees that U. S. air 
power has been developed on a tre- 
But, as we have al- 
ready noted, there is much controversy 
over whether enough is being done. 

What critics say. They call atten- 
tion to the recent report of a Senate 
subcommittee which spent a large part 
of 1956 investigating our nation’s air 
This group was headed by 
Democratic Senator Stuart Syming- 
ton of Missouri, a former Secretary 
of the Air Force. 

Summarized below (though not in 
the exact words of the report) are 
views put forth by the subcommittee’s 
3-man Democratic majority: 


are being 


mendous scale. 


defenses. 


“It is true that the United States 
has a strong aerial striking force. But 
the important question is: How strong 
are we in comparison with our pos- 
sible enemy, Russia? ‘ 

“Facts on this point are not re- 
assuring. General Nathan Twining, 
Air Force Chief of Staff, says that 
Russia ‘has thousands more jet com- 
bat planes in operational units than 
the United States Air Force and the 
United States Navy combined.’ Twin- 
ing testifies that the Soviet Union, in 
recent years, has been building mod- 
ern combat aircraft faster than we 
have. 

“Eisenhower administration spokes- 
men often say: ‘Russia may have more 
planes, but ours are better.’ At pres- 
ent, this statement apparently is true, 
but it may not long remain so. Avia- 
tion experts declare that the Soviets 
—having passed us in numbers of jet 
combat planes—are now rapidly gain- 
ing on us with respect to quality. 

“General Curtis LeMay, head of 
the U. S. Strategic Air Command, says 
that Russia will surpass the United 
States in long-range striking power 
by 1960 or before, if both countries 
continue their present policies. 

“The Soviet Union is making very 
rapid progress in the development of 
rockets and other pilotless missiles. 
In certain respects, her missile pro- 
gram undoubtedly is ahead of ours. 

“In the weapons race, we are handi- 
capped by a shortage of scientists 
and engineers. Russia is now train- 
ing such experts at about twice the 
rate we are. 

“Meanwhile, our government should 
step up its efforts to make Air Force 
sareers attractive, so that pilots and 





other highly skilled airmen will be 
more likely to remain in service for 
long periods of years. 

“In short, America must put forth 
far more effort than at present—and 
spend more money—if she is to main- 
tain enough air power to keep Moscow 
from risking aggression.” 

Such, in brief, are the main argu- 
ments of the 3-man Democratic ma- 
jority on the Senate subcommittee. 
Other critics agree that our air power 
is inadequate, and they say that some 
of our top-ranking defense leaders 
seem confused about Russia’s military 
progress. ‘For example,” they argue, 
“look at these 2 statements made by 
Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

“Last summer Radford declared: 
‘There has been an almost hysterical 
assumption of great capabilities on 
the part of the communists, some of 
which, in my opinion, actually do not 
exist.’ But more recently he said: 
‘The rapidity with which the Soviets 
developed their long-range jet bomb- 
ers and their atomic weapons has been 

. a shock to free nations.’ ” 

Defenders reply. Those who sup- 
port our present air policies agree 
with the 2 Republicans who served on 
Senator Symington’s investigating 
group. These men are Leverett Sal- 
tonstall of Massachusetts and James 
Duff of Pennsylvania (who is not in 
the Senate this year). Saltonstall and 
Duff argue, in effect, as follows: 

“Numerous critics keep repeating 
the statement that Russia has more 
jet combat planes than does the United 
States. But they deliberately ignore 
the air strength of our allies. Defense 
Secretary Charles Wilson and Air 


UNITED PRESS 
NEW among JU. S. guided missiles is the Rascal. It is loaded onto a carrier plane, 
taken aloft, then released in the air. The missile—with atomic explosives—can find 
its way to a target with tremendous speed, while the plane returns to its base. 


Force Secretary Donald Quarles tes- 
tify that the United States and its al- 
lies together possess more jet aircraft 
—and are producing more—than the 
nations of the Soviet bloc. 

“Reports on Soviet air strength 
have often been greatly exaggerated. 
Last spring, when America had pro- 
duced 78 heavy jet B-52 bombers, 
certain U. S. officials stated that 
Russia had built more than 100 
planes of a similar type. But, ac- 
cording to very recent Air Force 
estimates, the Soviets had produced 
no more than 50 such planes at that 
time, and they still lag behind us. 

“As to the quality of our jet planes: 
Air Secretary Quarles—himself a sci- 
entist—sees ‘no basis for assuming’ 
that the Russians will overtake us, if 
American research continues at its 
present level. Neither is there any 
sound reason to assume that we are 
being outdistanced on missiles. 

“Personnel problems—such as that 
of keeping highly skilled technicians 
in the Air Force, and that of train- 
ing scientists and engineers—are ex- 
tremely difficult. But these are prob- 
lems with which our defense officials 
have been grappling for a number of 
years. They cannot be blamed on any 
particular administration. Present de- 
fense leaders are making a big effort 
to keep highly skilled servicemen in 
the armed forces. 

“Critics quote high-ranking gen- 
erals in an effort to prove that we 
need far more air power than is being 
provided. There has never been a 
time when such officers were com- 
pletely satisfied with the strength of 
our armed forces. It is their job to 
build as much military power as they 
can. But the civilian leaders who con- 
trol the defense establishment must 
take account of America’s total needs 
—military and non-military. They 
must not let the armed forces become 
a heavier burden than our nation— 
over the years—can afford.” 

Certain observers put forth this ad- 
ditional argument: “Today’s atomic 
and hydrogen weapons have become so 
destructive that they will leave both 
sides in ruins if a full-scale war oc- 
curs. Moscow knows this as well as 
we do. So long as we have the planes 
and bombs to inflict terrible damage 
on Russia, the Soviets will fear to at- 
tack us—even though they may pos- 
sess more weapons than we do. 

“Fear of our air strength deters 
Moscow from aggression today, and 
will continue to do so in the future.” 

These are among the viewpoints 
on a subject of vital concern. Mem- 
bers of Congress will thoroughly 
study the pros and cons of this 
question. —By ToM MYER 
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Readers Say— 











We do not attempt to balance argu- 
ments for and against each issue pre- 
sented in this column as we do in the 
rest of the paper. Instead, the space 
is set aside for reader opinion, what- 
ever it may be. If you disagree with 
what others say, write your views to 
this column. 


America would be better off giving 
economic rather than military aid to the 
Middle East. Economic aid would help 
(1) to raise the low living standards of 
that area; (2) to make the Arabs better 
prepared to resist communism; and (3) 
to strengthen the friendship between 
America and the Middle East countries. 

JOHN DETERS, 
Canton, Ohio 


* 

Economic aid in the Middle East cannot 
be separated from military aid. Military 
aid to a starving, jobless people would 
only make them antagonistic. Economic 
aid without arms for protection would 
make them a good prize for the commu- 
nists. MELISSA BLANKE, 

Kankakee, Illinois 
* 


Alaska should not be admitted to the 
union. A large percentage of the popu- 
lation is transient, and U. S. government 
spending there has given it a false 
economy. Alaska is not prepared to be- 
come economically self-sufficient. 

INA FRANKLIN, 
Seattle, Washington 


* 


The Supreme Court has too much 
power today. Our lawmakers should limit 
its powers before it controls our lives. 

BILL PAPPMEIER, 
Galesburg, Illinois 
* 

Providing Indonesia with economic aid 
to improve living conditions is important 
for reducing the threat of communist 
control. Poverty is the basis of weak- 
ness, while prosperity is the stronghold 
of resistance. §GEeRALDINE KEARNEY, 

Amenia, New York 
* 

A group from our high school recently 
went to entertain patients at a state 
mental hospital. After seeing the condi- 
tions at this hopital, I think such insti- 
tutions should have more federal aid. 

MARTHA STIFF, 
Lowell, Michigan 
* 

President Eisenhower should bring 
more Hungarian refugees into the United 
States. I have met some refugees and 
think they are wonderful people. Few 
Americans realize what the brave Hun- 
garians have been through. 

MILTON COOPER, i ioe 
Charles Town, West Virginia 
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TELEVISION STUDIO used for classroom instruction at Hagerstown, Maryland. 
The community is carrying on a 5-year educational-TV experiment (see story). 


Radio-TV-—Movies 


TUDENTS in Hagerstown, Mary- 

land, schools get to see many 
hours of television during the day. 
It is a regular part of their school- 
work. Hagerstown is in the midst 
of a 5-year experiment in the use of 
television for regular classroom in- 
struction. 

A telecasting station has been set 
up at the Board of Education and sets 
have been installed in classrooms. 
The programs are sent out over a 
special closed circuit network. Only 
those places that have sets hooked 
into the Board of Education’s cable 
can receive the programs. Similar 
experiments, but none on such a large 
scale, are being conducted in other 
communities. 

Some of the subjects taught are 
general science, plane geometry, U. S. 
history, English, and social studies. 
Students in every grade are getting 
some hours of instruction before these 
electronic blackboards. 

Teachers like certain features of 
this system. For one thing, it enables 
them to use special effects to empha- 
size their points. Sometimes movies 
are included in the lesson; at other 
times, television cameras take close-up 


shots, so that students can see highly 
magnified and detailed pictures of 
small objects. 

There are, though, some drawbacks 
recognized by the Hagerstown video- 
teachers. For instance, a student who 
has missed a point isn’t able to ask 
the teacher for a clearer explanation. 
There is no chance for classroom dis- 
cussion during the televised lessons, 
and there is little opportunity for 
teachers to provide for individual 
differences in pupils. 

This television experiment is being 
closely watched by the television in- 
dustry and by educators as well. The 
high cost of installation of equipment 
and of programming is being borne 
in part by the Radio-Electronics-Tele- 
vision Manufacturers Association and 
The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. 


* 


“Romeo and Juliet’ will be pre- 
sented on television tonight by the 
famous English Old Vic Company. It 
“an be seen on NBC between 8 and 
9:30 EST. 

Paul Rogers, Claire Bloom, and John 
Neville will head the cast. 








Some Tips for Those Who Criticize — By Clay Coss 








UBLIC officials often have a diffi- 

cult time in knowing whether or 
not a stand they have taken on a con- 
troversial issue is popular with the 
majority of voters. The reason is that 
they may be flooded with letters and 
telegrams from opponents while hear- 
ing from only a few people who ap- 
prove of their position. 

The same situation exists in the 
case of newspapers and other publica- 
tions, as well as radio and television 
programs. Here again, the voices of 
critics are far more numerous and 
shrill than those of supporters. 

If a person doesn’t like something 
that he reads in a newspaper or hears 
over radio or TV, it is not at all un- 
usual for him to send in a complaint. 
If he is favorably impressed with an 
article or program, on the other hand, 
he is not nearly so likely to go out of 
his way to express his approval. 

And so it is in other walks of life. 
Employers may criticize their workers 
when they do something wrong, but 


fail to commend them for good per- 
formance. Workers, on the other 
hand, may do a great deal of griping 
about how their “bosses” mistreat 
them, but rarely show appreciation 
for what employers do for them. 
There is also too much criticizing 
and complaining in homes. Members 
of many families are too inclined to 
stress one another’s bad points rather 




















DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
“YOU’VE HELPED our class make a 
good record in the drive.” 


than good ones. Friends often fall 
into the same error. 

Everybody, of course, needs some 
criticism at times. No one is perfect, 
and nobody can improve merely by 
being praised all the time. We should 
be grateful to those who, with all good 
intentions, point out our weaknesses 
and try to help us correct our defects. 

If critics are to achieve maximum 
results, however, they need to make 
favorable remarks as well as unfavor- 
able ones. Praise will achieve far 
better results with many people than 
will harsh words. If, from time to 
time, we express appreciation for good 
deeds and performance by others, we 
shall be more effective when our com- 
ments are critical. 

Insofar as possible, moreover, crit- 
icisms should be made in a kindly and 
tactful manner. Those who are mean 
or malicious in stressing the faults of 
others seldom accomplish anything ex- 
cept unpopularity. They merely lose 
friends and make enemies. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized 


words with the following 


word or phrase whose meaning is 


most nearly the same. Correct an- 


swers are on page 8, column 4. 


1. Daniel Boone was an intrepid 
(in-tréh’pid) explorer. (a) 
(b) experienced (c) part-time (d 
skillful. 

2. The speech had a 
modicum (mod‘i-kim) of truth iz 


fearless 


dictator’s 
(a) great deal (b) ring (c) fair 
amount (d) tiny bit. 

3. The delegate was given plenary 
(plénuh-ri) power. (a) full (b) addi- 
tional (c) legal (d) unexpected. 

4. The nation’s leader attempted t« 
extirpate (ék’stir-pit) his 
(a) forgive (b) 


enemies. 
eliminate (c) dis- 
credit (d) discover. 

5. The ancient edifice (éd’i-fis) was 
often visited by the tourists. (a) cave 
(b) structure (c) battleground (d 
cemetery. “ 

6. Inexorable (in-étk’sd-rah-b’] 
forces seemed to control the fate of 
the people. (a) relentless (b) unex- 
pected (c) hidden (d) political. 

7. The president promulgated pro- 
mil’gay-téd) the new plan. (a 
fought (b) stopped (c) 
with (d) proclaimed. 


disagreed 


8. The chairman could not condone 
(kén-d6én’) the action of his group. 
(a) commit (b) overlook 
(c) actively encourage (d) accurately 
describe, 


excuse or 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are cor- 
rectly finished, heavy rectangle will spell 
the name of a geographical area. 


1. People in _________ will vote to- 
morrow for representatives to the lowe) 
house of parliament. 


2. ___§___ Falls in Rhodesia is twice: 
as high as Niagara Falls. 
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3. The new name for the Gold Coast. 

4. Capital of Wisconsin. 

5. New Russian foreign minister. 

6. ________—_ is the core of U. S. mili- 
tary strength. 

7. Albert Schweitzer gave up a life of 
prominence and well-being in Europe for 
a_________ career to help the African 
people. 

8. Africa is developing rapidly because 
of European and American demand for 
its _______ materials. 


Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Indochina. VERTICAL: 1. 
AFL-CIO; 2. Tunisia; 3. funds; 4. Mol- 
let; 5. reactor; 6. schools; 7. coalition; 
8. economic; 9. Maine. 
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The 4-H Clubs 


The nation’s 4-H Clubs are holding 
special observances in honor of 4-H 
Club Week, which began March 2 and 
will continue through March 9. Mem- 
bers in communities across the coun- 
try are exhibiting their projects or 
taking part in various other 4-H Club 
activities. Projects include home- 
making, growing crops, raising live- 
stock, community affairs, and many 
other activities. 

This organization is made up large- 
ly of farm boys and girls between 10 
and 21 years of age. Their motto is 
“To make the best better,” and their 
badge is a green 4-leaf clover with a 
white “H” on each leaf. The 4 H’s 
stand for the development of Head, 
Heart, Hands, and Health. 

The 4-H Club movement began in 
the early 1900’s with the organization 
of a few farm clubs in central and 
southern states. Today, there are 
well over 2,000,000 4-H Club members 
in 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. About 270,800 adults 
serve as volunteer leaders. 


Beck and Union Funds 


Later this month, a Senate commit- 
tee headed by Democratic Senator 
John McClellan is scheduled to ques- 
tion Dave Beck, president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Mr. Beck’s union, whose members are 
made up of truck 
drivers and work- 
ers in related occu- 
pations, has about 
1,400,000 members 
and is an affiliate 
of the AFL-CIO. 

Beck will be 
questioned chiefly 
about his handling 
of employe welfare 
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Dave Beck funds. He’s been 
accused of having 
“misused” some of this money, a 


charge strongly denied by him. He 
has stated that he will be glad to ap- 
pear before the McClellan committee 
upon his return from Europe, where 
he has been for the last several weeks. 

Next week, we shall deal with labor 
unions and welfare funds in a major 
article. 


People in the News 


Secretary of State Dulles will go to 
Australia next week for the regular 
yearly meeting of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO) mem- 
The Australian talks, at which 
SEATO members will review the de- 
fense group’s activities for the past 
year and go over plans for the com- 
ing one, are scheduled to run from 
March 11 to 14. 

SEATO, organized in 1954, has 7 
other members in addition to the 
United States. They are: Australia, 
Britain, France, New Zealand, Paki- 
stan, the Philippines, and Thailand. 
This group seeks to combat the threat 
of aggression in Southeast Asia. 

West Germany's Erich Ollenhauei 
has just concluded a visit to the 
United States. Ollenhauer, who is 
leader of his country’s powerful 
Social Democratic Party, came here 
in the effort to improve relations be- 
tween his party and American offi- 
In the past, our government 


bers. 


cials. 


The Story of the 


DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER, famous 
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philosopher, author, musician, and mis- 


sionary-physician in French Equatorial Africa, with one of his small patients 


has criticized the Social Democrats 
for their opposition to our policy of 
rearming West Germany. 

In his recent visit here, Ollenhauer 
said he still opposes German rearma- 
ment, but will otherwise work for 
close ties between his country and the 
United States. 

Ollenhauer, 55, is in line to become 
West Germany’s next leader if his 
party comes out ahead in elections to 
be held next fall. His principal rival 
for that post is Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, West Germany’s present 
leader. 


Kashmir and Cyprus 


Last week, United Nations Secu- 
rity Council President for February, 
Gunnar Jarring, was planning to go 
to India and Pakistan in an effort to 
iron out their dispute over the border 
province of Kashmir. The UN had 
agreed to send him on that mission 
a short time ago. Earlier, Russia ve- 
toed a similar proposal that called for 
such a visit by Mr. Jarring, plus the 
sending of a temporary UN force to 
the disputed area. 

The Mediterranean island of Cyprus 
is controlled by Britain but many of 
its people want to unite with Greece. 
As we go to press, the UN is discussing 
an American-sponsored proposal call- 
ing on Britain and Greece to try once 
again to settle their dispute over Cy- 
prus without involving the world body. 


A Great Man 


“The world’s greatest living per- 
son.” That is how Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer is frequently described. 
He is particularly well known for his 
wonderful work in French Equatorial 
Africa. There, in the little town of 
Lambaréné, Dr. Schweitzer heals 
large numbers of sick people. 

Schweitzer was born in Alsace—a 
province on the German-French bor- 
der. Before he reached the age of 30, 
he became known throughout Europe 
for his achievements in religious 
teachings, music, philosophy, and 
literature. He could have lived out 
his life in Europe in ease and comfort. 

But instead, on his 30th birthday, 
he decided he wanted most of all to 
help the people of Africa improve 
their lot. For the next 6 years he 


studied medicine, because he felt that 
he could best serve as a doctor. 

A short time after he became a 
doctor, Schweitzer sailed for Africa 
with his wife, who was a nurse. He 
helped with his own hands to build 
a hospital in Lambaréné. Dr. Schweit- 
zer has devoted much of his life since 
then to fighting disease and illness 
in Africa. At the same time, he has 
also kept up a keen interest in music, 


literature, philosophy, religion, and 
world affairs. 
Over the years, Dr. Schweitzer, 


who is now 82, has won honors from 
countries around the world. One of 
these was Sweden’s Nobel Peace Prize 
for 1952—an annual award granted to 
individuals who do outstanding work 
in the cause of world peace. 


Ireland Votes 


The Republic of Ireland’s voters 
will go to the polls tomorrow, March 
5, to choose representatives to the 
lower house of parliament—the Dail 
Eireann. The election was called be- 
cause Prime Minister John Costello 
lost support in the lower house. In 
Ireland, as in many other democratic 
lands, the leader cannot stay in power 


War II. 


Week 


if he does not have the backing of a 
majority in the legislature. He must 
either resign or, if he believes he has 
public support, call for elections. 

Prime Minister Costello, 65, is op- 
posed in the fight for parliamentary 
support by 74-year-old Eamon de 
Valera. De Valera was a leader in the 
Irish fight for independence from 
Britain in the 1920’s. He has served 
as prime minister several times with- 
in the past few decades, losing to 
Costello in the 1954 election. 

One of the big issues in the forth- 
coming contest is this: How can the 
Republic of Ireland take over North- 
ern Ireland? This region, with an 
area of 5,238 square miles—a little 
larger than Connecticut—is now gov- 
erned as part of Britain. 

Both Costello and de Valera are 
against the use of force to gain the 
territory. They want to acquire it by 
peaceful means. But opponents of 
Costello charge he isn’t trying hard 
enough to get Northern Ireland from 
Britain. 

Another election issue concerns un- 
employment. An estimated 100,000 
or more persons, out of a total popula- 
tion of less than 3,000,000 are jobless 
in Ireland. That is the highest unem- 
ployment rate since Ireland became 
an independent country in 1921. 
Political opponents blame Costello. 


Gromyko and Shepilov 


Since Andrei Gromyko replaced 
Dmitri Shepilov as Soviet Foreign 
Minister several weeks ago, the 2 men 
have plunged into their new jobs. 

Gromyko, 48, is a career diplomat. 
He served as ambassador to the 
United States during World War II, 
and later became Russia’s chief dele- 
gate in the United Nations. In the 
global body, he became known for his 
bitter attacks on the western nations. 
On a number of occasions he walked 
out of the UN when things didn’t go 
well for Russia there. 

In 1953, Gromyko became Foreign 
Minister Molotov’s assistant—a post 
Gromyko continued to hold when 
Shepilov took over the top foreign af- 
fairs job last June. A man who rarely 
smiles, Gromyko is regarded as a fol- 
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BASEBALL’S BIG LEAGUE teams are in spring training at camps shown above 


lower of the “tough” line in dealing 
with other countries. As a diplomat, 
however, he does not make policy but 
instead carries out orders from the 
leaders in Moscow. 

Shepilov, 51, is an expert propa- 
gandist and organizer with a ready 
smile and an easy-going manner. 
While serving as Soviet foreign min- 
ister, he was identified with Russia’s 
efforts to make friends with Yugo- 
slavia and other countries formerly 





SOVFOTO 
ANDREI GROMYKO (left), who re- 
placed Dmitri Shepilov as foreign min- 
ister of the Soviet Union in a cabinet 
shake-up occurring a short time ago 


under sharp attack by Moscow. He 
also engineered arms deals with Arab 
lands. 

Now Shepilov, who’s considered an 
expert economist, is believed to be in 
charge of certain new Soviet pro- 
grams to overhaul the Red farm and 
factory systems. 


European Cooperation 


Western Europe is taking another 
step toward union. Unless a last- 
minute hitch develops, 6 nations— 
France, West Germany, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Italy, and Luxembourg 
—will sign an agreement for coopera- 
tion in trade and atomic energy some 
time this month. Britain has also 
agreed to take part in the so-called 
“common market” plan, but not on the 
same terms as the other participating 
countries. 

Leaders of the 6 nations, whose com- 
bined population is about 160,000,000, 
have already tentatively agreed on co- 
operation in the 2 fields. If the agree- 
ments become final, Europe will have 
taken important steps toward form- 
ing a large, free-trade market for the 
continent. 

Under the plan, the 6 nations will 
sharply cut their tariff rates on goods 
sold to one another. These countries 
will also agree on common tariff rates 
when dealing with outside lands. 

The atomic agreement provides that 
France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 


gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg will combine their atomic re- 
sources. 


Red Cross Month 


Spring often brings floods to cer- 
tain parts of the nation. To thou- 
sands of Americans who suffer flood 
damage each year, the Red Cross is a 
sign of hope. Needy families, people 
struck by disaster, lonely soldiers 
stationed in the far corners of the 
globe, and the sick all know the Red 
Cross offers help when it is needed 
most. 

In the 1956-57 year, the Red Cross 
spent a total of $116,059,672—the 
largest amount on record—to help 
disaster-struck families, servicemen, 
and other Americans in need of aid. 
With the help of other agencies, it 
collected over 2,000,000 pints of blood 
for hospitals here and _ overseas. 
Through the Junior Red Cross, school 
students sent well over 400,000 gift 


boxes to needy youths in foreign 
lands. 
Volunteers carry on the largest 


part of the Red Cross work. But it 
takes a great deal of money to pay 
for the group’s far-flung activities. 


That’s why the Red Cross is now ask- 
ing Americans to raise a fund of 
$95,000,000 to support it for the com- 
ing year. 


Israel and the UN 


The great controversy over Israel’s 
withdrawing her troops from the 
Gaza and Gulf of Aqaba areas in 
Egypt may be settled by the time this 
paper reaches its readers. As we go 
to press, hope for a solution appears 
to be very promising. 

Whatever the situation is, it’s im- 
portant to review the conflicting posi- 
tions in this dispute as it reached a 
climax last week. 

Israel felt that it was a matter of 
life or death for her to keep troops 
in Gaza. The reason: This small 
territory has long been used by Arab 
terrorists to launch raids across 
Israel’s borders, killing Jewish men, 
women, and children. After Israel 
gained control of this area, she was 
willing to let the UN help administer 
it, but she insisted on keeping her 
troops there. 

Arabs, over the years, have also 
kept Israel’s ships from using the 
Gulf of Aqaba, lying just to the south 
of Israel. So the leaders of the 
Jewish nation were determined to 
maintain troops in the Gulf region 
for protection of its shipping. 

The Arab members of the UN in- 
sisted that Israel was the aggressor 
in Egypt and that she should with- 
draw her troops from every bit of 
territory which she had attacked. 
They contended that Israel had caused 
most of the earlier trouble between 
Arab nations and herself. If she did 
not remove all her troops from Egypt, 
it was maintained, the UN should im- 
pose economic sanctions upon her. 

Leaders in the United States were 
divided on this issue. Many of them 
felt Israel was justified in protecting 
herself, since Egypt had terrorized 
and abused her for a long period of 
time. Also, it was pointed out that 
the UN had earlier passed resolutions 
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The absent-minded professor stopped 
in to see his doctor. The doctor felt his 
pulse and said: “That’s all right. Let me 
see your tongue.” 

The professor complied. 

“It looks all right,” continued the doc- 
tor, “but why the postage stamp?” 

“Ah!” beamed the professor grate- 
fully. “So that’s where I left it!” 


* 


Two Texas oilmen walked into an auto 
showroom. “How much is that de luxe 
model over there?”’ asked one. 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

“T’ll take it,” he said and took some 
thousand-dollar bills out of his pocket. 

“Oh, no you don’t,” said his companion, 
taking out his wallet. “You paid for our 
lunch.” 

* 


“I do odd jobs in a millinery shop.” 
“Yes, my girl is wearing one of them.” 


* 


Candidate: How did you like my speech 
on the agricultural problem? 

Farmer: It wasn’t bad, but a good 
day’s rain would do a lot more good. 


* 


Wife: Dear, did you notice Jane has a 
new hat? 

Husband (thinking fast): Yes, and if 
she were as attractive as you, she 
wouldn’t need one. 


No two ary e - alike, and both of 
them are glad of 


* 


Golf Enthusiast (during downpour): 
Now you see the advantages of golf. 

Discouraged Beginner: What advan- 
tages? 

Golf Enthusiast: Well, you couldn’t 
play tennis on a day like this. 

















SKILES BEN ROTH AGENCY 


“Yes, my parents annoy me the same 


way. Every hour or so, one of them 
yells ‘get off that phone!’ ” 





against Russia, India, and Egypt. All 
these were ignored and no economic 
sanctions were applied, so why single 
out a small nation such as Israel, it 
was argued. 

President Eisenhower sympathized 
with the Israeli position and he knew 
that the UN had taken no action 
against other nations which had defied 
decisions of the world body. But he 
realized the vital importance of keep- 
ing the cooperation of the Arab 
world, and he also wanted to boost 
the prestige and strength of the UN 
as much as possible. 





ISRAEL’S PRIME MINISTER 
David Ben-Gurion 


Consequently, he urged Israel to 

withdraw her troops, promising that 
the United States would use all its 
influence to insure that country and 
all other lands in the Middle East 
“justice and equal treatment.” 
Israel did not feel 
assurances were strong 
enough. Last week, however, every 
possible attempt was put forth by 
that country’s government and our 
own to reach a compromise which 
would prevent a vote from being taken 
in the UN on the question of whether 
or not to apply sanctions against 
Israel. There was optimism that the 
temporary crisis could be solved, but 
many long-range problems remain. 


For some days, 
that U. S. 


Baseball Camps 


Big-league ball teams are now lim- 
bering up at their annual training 
camps. Twelve camps are located in 
Florida, while the rest are in Arizona 
(see map above). 

The custom of going south to get 
ready for the baseball season dates 
back to the early days of professional 
baseball when the Cincinnati Red 
Stockings were the undisputed cham- 
pions of the diamond. 

In 1869, the Red Stockings were 
undefeated. They won 65 games. On 
one occasion, they were held to a tie 
by a team from Troy, New York. 

A group of Chicago sportsmen de- 
termined to form a team that could 
beat the Cincinnati nine. During the 
winter of 1869-70, they organized a 
club which they called the Chicago 
White Stockings, and sent the athletes 
to New Orleans to prepare for the 
coming season. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
deal with (1) racketeering 
lem for business and labor, and (2) 
issues involving Red China. 
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Changing Africa 


(Continued from page 1) 


discouraged exploration for many 
years. Today Africa is—except for 
frigid Antarctica—the least developed 
continent. 

Humid jungles are found near the 
equator. To the north and south are 
grasslands and bush-covered plains. 
Near each end of the continent is a 
The Sahara, in northern 
Africa, is larger than the United 
States. The Kalahari Desert, in 
Bechuanaland and Southwest Africa, 
is bigger than California. 

Africa is not a very mountainous 
continent, though it has a few tower- 
Mt. Kilimanjaro in Tan- 


big desert. 


ing peaks. 


ganyika—at 19,000 feet—is about a 
mile higher than California’s Mt. 
Whitney, tallest peak in the United 
States. 

The Congo, Nile, and Niger are 
among the great rivers that drain the 
continent. Victoria Falls on Rhode- 
sia’s Zambesi River is twice as high 
as Niagara. Lake Victoria in east 
central Africa is larger than the state 
of West Virginia. 


Whe lives on this continent? 


More than 200,000,000 people live 
in Africa (as compared to 170,000,000 
in the United States). North of the 
Sahara, the population is composed 
largely of Arabs and Berbers. Ne- 
make up the overwhelming 
majority south of the Sahara. 

Most Africans are poor. 


groes 


Many 


earn less than $30 a year. Some live 
in jungle huts and survive by hunting 
and fishing. Others live in the cities 
and work as servants, miners, and 
laborers. Many of the city dwellers 
live in squalid slums. A few who are 
better off have small European-type 
homes. 

Probably 90 per cent of Africans 
cannot read or write. Large numbers 
die from diseases or poor nutrition 
before they are 30 years old. 

Only about 3 out of every 100 per- 
sons in Africa are of European de- 
scent. Nearly half of Africa’s Eu- 
ropeans live in 1 country—the Union 
of South Africa—but even here, they 
are outnumbered almost 4 to 1 by 
Africans. 

The Europeans are usually business- 
men, government officials, or owners 
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of mines and farms. Their incomes 
and living standards are much higher 
than those of the natives. 


How is Africa ruled? 


The whole continent—except for 
Liberia—has been under European 
rule at one time or another, but today 
about one-fourth of it is independent. 
Ghana is the ninth country to achieve 
self-rule. Other independent nations 
are Egypt, Ethiopia, Liberia, Union 
of South Africa, Libya, Sudan, Mo- 
rocco, and Tunisia. 

The last 4 mentioned have all be- 
come independent since 1950. Talk 
of future independence is being heard 
in many of the remaining colonial 
areas. 

These colonial regions make up 
about three-fourths of Africa. France 
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manages about one-third of the big 
continent, and Britain controls about 
one-fifth. Belgium, Portugal, and 
Spain have sizable holdings. Italy 
supervises Somalia for the United 
Nations. 


Why is Africa important to the rest 
of the world? 


Its supplies of valuable minerals 
are much in demand in industrial na- 
tions. It is important, too, as a source 
of farm and timber resources. 

Africa produces 55 per cent of the 
world’s gold, 80 per cent of its cobalt, 
and 98 per cent of its diamonds. 
More than one-fifth of the world’s 
copper comes from the Belgian Congo, 
Northern Rhodesia, and other African 
lands. Abundant supplies of tin, lead, 
zinc, and manganese are found on this 
continent. 

The Belgian Congo is a major pro- 
ducer of uranium, the raw material of 
atomic energy. The mines of South 


Africa yield tremendous quantities 
of gold. 
From this continent, too, come 


about two-thirds of the world’s cocoa 
and three-fifths of its palm oil. Large 
amounts of cotton, coffee, tobacco, and 
sisal (a fiber used in making rope) 
are grown. There are extensive for- 
ests of teak, mahogany, and other 
woods. 


How is the production of raw ma- 
terials changing Africa? 


It is the demand for raw materials 
in the factories of Europe and 
America that—more than anything 
else—is speeding up the development 
of this continent. Dozens of indus- 
trial projects have been undertaken in 
the past 12 years. Mineral wealth is 
being tapped, and factories are be- 
ginning to appear. 

Industrial development calls for 
manpower. Natives who formerly 
lived a tribal life are now flocking to 
towns and cities to work in mines and 
factories. Perhaps 50,000,000 have 
already abandoned the primitive ways 
of their forefathers. 

As they adjust themselves to west- 
ern ways, they want better living 
conditions, and they begin to realize 
the need for education. Once these 
goals are achieved, colonial peoples 
invariably begin to think about self- 
rule. In many areas, this desire is not 
powerful as yet, but it is plain that 
it will become stronger as time goes 
on. 


How are the colonial rulers reacting 
to the prospect of rising nationalism? 


In general, the colonial powers are 
moving in the direction of increased 
self-rule for the natives. In some re- 
gions—the Gold Coast, for example— 
the process has gone on swiftly. It is 
taking place more slowly in other 
areas—but concessions are being 
made by most of the colonial powers. 

About a year ago, France granted 
independence to Morocco and Tunisia, 
and recently announced more home 
rule for the island of Madagascar and 
for certain areas in West and Equa- 
torial Africa. In Britain’s territories, 
conditions vary greatly, but Nigeria 
may achieve independence within a 
few years. On the other hand, it may 
be a long time before the natives of 
Kenya have a full voice in governing 
their land. 

In the Belgian Congo, natives in the 
large towns and cities are supplied 
with good jobs, decent housing, 
schools, and medical care. The Bel- 
gians feel that if the natives are well 





cared for, they will not demand self- 
rule. So far the plan has worked 
well, but whether it will continue to 
keep the natives satisfied remains to 
be seen. 

The situation poses a hard choice 
for the colonial powers. If they lag 
in permitting the natives a voice in 
their governments, then rebellions 
may occur. If, on the other hand, 
they permit self-rule before the na- 
tives are capable of governing them- 
selves, then civil strife and a break- 
down of government may result. In 
either case, the communists will un- 
doubtedly try to take advantage of 
the trouble. 


Is Africa in danger of falling under 
communist control? 


The Reds have not made much 
headway yet in the area, but they’re 
plainly eyeing this rich continent. In 
Africa, as in Asia, the Soviet Union 
is posing as the champion of lands 
where nationalism is strong. So far, 
though, Red propaganda has _ not 
stirred up much trouble—at least not 
south of the Sahara. 

A more immediate threat may be 
Egypt’s attempts to stir up trouble in 
lands where there are large numbers 
of_Moslems. Recently Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopia protested that 
Egypt was encouraging Moslems in 
Ethiopia to rebel against the govern- 
ment. Other territories where Egypt 
is charged with trying to incite rebel- 
lions include Somaliland, Kenya, and 
Uganda. 

Many observers fear that the Reds 
will profit from Egypt’s meddling. 
The communists invariably step in 
where there are troubled conditions. 
Moreover, the Reds have been support- 
ing Gamal Nasser, Egypt’s leader, in 
his struggle against the European na- 
tions. 

If the colonial powers raise living 
standards and permit the natives to 
work toward self-rule, then Africa 
may develop peacefully into a con- 
tinent of thriving nations. But if the 
colonial powers do not promote prog- 
ress and thus give the natives just 
cause for grievance, then there may 
be troubled years ahead in Africa. 


Where are the continent's major 
trouble spots today? 


They are at the 2 ends of Africa. 
In Algeria, Arab nationalism is spark- 
ing a bloody rebellion against French 
rule. 

In the Union of South Africa, the 
government—run by people of Eu- 
ropean descent—has put severe re- 
strictions on the natives, who make 
up 80 per cent of the population. 
Many outside observers fear that the 
harsh policy may result in strife. 

South Africa has also tightened its 
grip on Southwest Africa, against the 
wishes of the United Nations. A 
former German colony, Southwest 
Africa is supposed to be under the 
supervision of the UN. For all prac- 
tical purposes, though, it is being run 
as a part of the Union of South 
Africa. 


What part is the United States 
playing in Africa’s development? 


We are directly helping a number 
of lands—Liberia, Ethiopia, and 
Libya, for example—improve health, 
education, and farming. Our govern- 
ment is also cooperating with the 
United Nations on various plans to 
raise living standards. 

Over the past 5 years, American 
businessmen have tripled their invest- 


ments in Africa. During the same 
period, our trade has increased by 80 
per cent with the rapidly develop- 
ing continent. 

Recently our government announced 
that it would station trade represent- 
atives in 4 new places in Africa, and 
would “strengthen” our diplomatic 
missions on the continent. Plans are 


afoot in the Department of State to 
devote more attention to Africa than 
in the past. 

Recently the Voice of America, our 
government’s overseas radio program, 
stepped up its broadcasts to Africa. 
It now beams 3 hours and 45 minutes 


of programs each day to the big con- 
tinent. The broadcasts, directed es- 
pecially to central Africa, emphasize 
American developments that seem of 
particular interest to Africans. 

On his trip to Africa, Vice President 
Nixon will try to strengthen our ties 
with several of these lands. Not only 
will he attend independence ceremo- 
nies in Ghana, but he will make brief 
good-will visits in Liberia, Uganda, 
Ethiopia, and Sudan. 

These moves plainly indicate that 
U. S. leaders feel that Africa’s influ- 
ence in world affairs is shooting up- 
ward. —By HOWARD SWEET 





OLD MANUSCRIPT is studied at library in Addis Ababa, capital of Ethiopia 
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YOUNG WOMAN in Morocco, a newly 
independent land in Africa 
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COLLEGE CHEMISTRY STUDENTS in Ghana, formerly called Gold Coast 
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Career for Tomorrow - - - With the FBI 


HERE are good job opportunities 

with the FBI for men and women 
who can meet that government 
agency’s stiff requirements. 

Your duties, if you decide to join 
the FBI, will depend upon the specific 
branch of work you choose. The FBI 
is a fact-finding agency that investi- 
gates violations of the laws of the 
United States, collects evidence in 
legal cases in which the United States 
has an interest, and performs other 
duties assigned to it by law. 

The FBI also helps state and local 
police officers on technical matters 
connected with crime detection and 
law enforcement. 

All investigations made by the 
bureau are conducted by the special 
agents or G-Men. Sometimes they are 
called upon to take part in dangerous 
raids on criminals. Or their assign- 
ments may require them to do any- 
thing from investigating people to 
studying information on crime. 

Behind the G-Man is a team of 
highly trained men who have become 
specialists in the technical branches 
of crime detection. These experts, all 
of whom are scientists, study the 
physical evidence of crime—docu- 
ments, firearms, bloodstains, soils, 
codes, and so on. 

A third group of the FBI’s staff 
consists of clerical and technical em- 
ployes. This group, made up of both 
men and women, includes stenogra- 
phers, typists, translators, clerks, and 
fingerprint experts. 

Your qualifications for all jobs with 
the FBI include U. S. citizenship, 


good health, and a high moral char- 
acter. Before you are employed by 
the FBI, your background will be care- 
fully checked to determine your 
honesty, character, habits, and for- 
mer conduct. 

In addition, G-Men must have tact, 
poise, good judgment, and the ability 
to express themselves well orally and 


IN FINGERPRINT file division of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 


in writing. They must also have good 
sight, hearing, and be in excellent 
physical health. 

Your training, while in high school, 
should include a college preparatory 
course if you plan to become a G-Man 
or a_ scientific worker. You can 
qualify for most clerical jobs by tak- 
ing a commercial course, including 
typing and shorthand, in high school. 

G-Men must be graduates of law or 





accountancy schools. Scientific work- 
ers must have a bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited college with a 
major in chemistry, physics, biology, 
electrical engineering, or one of the 
other scientific or engineering fields. 
Preference is given to men who have 
a master’s or a Ph.D. degree. 

(It takes a year or 2 beyond college 
for the masters, and 3 to 4 years of 
extra college study for the Ph.D.) 

Your salary, as an agent or scien- 
tific worker, will be close to $6,000 to 
start. Beginning clerical workers 
generally earn around $3,000 to $3,600 
a year. Salaries in all classifications 
increase with promotions and accord- 
ing to a person’s length of service in 
the agency. The pay for G-Men can 
go as high as $10,000 or more a year. 

In considering a career with the 
FBI, remember that requirements for 
employment with the agency are 
strict and a high standard of perform- 
ance on the job is needed. If you feel 
that you cannot meet these standards, 
or that you would not like to work in 
an atmosphere where strict secrecy is 
required, do not consider a career 
with this organization. 

If you would find such an atmos- 
phere challenging, as many people do, 
and can meet the agency’s standards, 
a job with the FBI can be rewarding. 
The work is usually highly interesting 
and salaries are better than average. 

Further information can be obtained 
from The Director, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, U. S. Department of 
Justice, Washington 25, D. C. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Historical Background - = Our Ex-Presidents 


and provide for his family after his 
death. 

No ex-President since Grant’s time 
has been as hard-pressed for money 


T present, there are 2 living ex- 
Presidents. They are Herbert 
Hoover, Chief Executive from 1929 to 
1933, and Harry Truman, who was in 
the White House from 1945 to 1953. 

Mr. Hoover, an engineer, returned 
to private business after he left the 
Presidency. He has had a hand in 
many important civic projects over 
the years. Since leaving the White 
House, Mr. Truman has written his 
memoirs and has been working with a 
group of citizens in building a library 
to house the papers and documents 
connected with his administration. 

Now, efforts are being made to pro- 
vide ex-Presidents with a life-long 
pension of $25,000 a year. This 
measure, already passed by the U. S. 
Senate, was being considered by the 
House of Representatives last week. 
It may already have been acted upon 
by the time this paper reaches its 
readers. 

Though many of our former Chief 
Executives were fairly well off finan- 
cially, a number of them found it 
difficult to make ends meet after 
stepping down from the Presidency. 
These include Presidents Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, James 
Monroe, and Ulysses S. Grant, among 
others. 

Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, 
our third, fourth, and fifth Presidents 
under the Constitution, moved back to 
their Virginia farms after leaving the 
White House. Jefferson worked hard 
to set up the University of Virginia 
and designed many of its buildings. 
All 3 former Presidents had a hand 
in running the new university and 


they also took part in Virginia politics 
from time to time. 

But Jefferson was almost forced to 
sell his beloved Monticello estate be- 
cause he was so deeply in debt. Pub- 
lic contributions helped save it for 
him during his lifetime. Madison had 
to sell some of his land to pay his bills, 
and Monroe was also faced with large 
debts. The latter eventually moved 
in with his daughter who lived in 
New York. 











HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
U. S. GRANT, one of our Presidents 
who ran into financial hardship within a 
few years after leaving the White House 


Grant, who served as President 
from 1869 to 1877, was thrown deep 
into debt shortly after leaving the 
White House, when he invested his 
money in a business venture that 
failed. Suffering from cancer of the 
throat, Grant barely won a_ race 
against time to finish his memoirs so 
he could earn money to pay his debts 


as he was. Other Chief Executives, 
after finishing their terms of office, 
have continued to work, but many of 
them have done so voluntarily rather 
than because they had to. 

George Washington, our first Presi- 
dent, returned to his Mt. Vernon, Vir- 
ginia, home to manage his estate after 
serving 2 terms as Chief Executive. 

John Adams, the nation’s second 
President, returned to his native Mas- 
sachusetts to work on articles about 
his administration. He also helped 
his son, John Quincy, prepare for a 
political career which later led to the 
Presidency. 

Two former occupants of the White 
House returned to the nation’s capital 
as lawmakers after serving their 
Presidential terms. John Quincy 
Adams, Chief Executive in the 1820’s, 
represented his native Massachusetts 
in the House of Representatives from 
1831 until his death 17 years later. 
Andrew Johnson, in office from 1865 
to 1869, served in the U. S. Senate 
from his home state of Tennessee for 
a time after stepping down from the 
Presidency. 

William Howard Taft, who failed 
to win a second term of office in 1912, 
became a professor of law at Yale 
University. Later, he was named 
Chief Justice of the United States. 

Calvin Coolidge, in the White House 
from 1923 to 1929, wrote newspaper 
columns after leaving the Presidency. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











Air Defense 


1. In the latest proposed federal 
budget, how does the Air Force request 
compare with the amount of money 
sought for all other services combined? 

2. Explain how U. S. air power is 
expected to deter, or discourage, aggres- 
sion. 

3. Why is it necessary, now more than 
formerly, that our defense forces be 
ready for immediate use? 

4. Describe some of the pilotless mis- 
siles that are now in service or are being 
planned. 

5. Give arguments used by the people 
who think our present air defense prep- 
arations are inadequate. 

6. Set forth arguments used by de- 
fenders of the present air program. 


Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present knowl- 
edge, do you or do you not feel that 
our air defense preparations should be 
stepped up? Give reasons for your an- 
swer. 

2. In your opinion, how might skilled 
fliers be encouraged to spend longer 
periods of service in the armed forces? 


Changing Africa 


1. What new African nation will come 
into existence this week? 

2. Briefly describe the broad geograph- 
ical and population make-up of Africa. 

3. How is the continent ruled? 

4. Why are so many changes taking 
place there today? 

5. Where are Africa’s biggest trouble 
spots? 

6. What interest is the United States 
showing in that region? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that the colonial na- 
tions would be wise to grant immediate 
independence to the African lands they 
hold? Why or why not? 

2. How do you think communist head- 
way on this continent can most effectively 
be prevented? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Describe some activities of the Red 
Cross. 

2. Who are Dave Beck and Erich Ol- 
lenhauer, and why are they in the news? 

38. Why is Dr. Albert Schweitzer held 
in high esteem throughout the world? 

4. What is one of the big issues in the 
Irish election on March 5? 

5. Tell something about the  back- 
grounds of Andrei Gromyko and Dmitri 
Shepilov. 
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Pronunciations 
Addis Ababa—ad’is Ab’a-ba 


Andrei Gromyko—an-dra’ grd-mi’k6 

Costello—k6s’té-16 

Dail Eireann—daw] air’in 

Dmitri Shepilov—dmé'tri shép’é-lawf 

Eamon de Valera—a’mun dé va-lér’uh 

Erich Ollenhauer—a’rik 6’lén-how-er 

Gamal Nasser—ga-mil’ nis’ér 

Ghana—ga'ni 

Gunnar Jarring—goo’nar yar’ing 

Haile Selassie—hi'lé sé-las’é 

Konrad Adenauer—k6n’rat 
now-er 

Kwame Nkrumah—kwa’mé én-kr6o’ma 

Lambaréné—1lan-ba-ra-na’ 


a’duh- 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) fearless; 2. (d) tiny bit; 3. 
(a) full; 4. {b) eliminate; 5. (b) struc- 
ture; 6. (a) relentless; 7. (d) pro- 
claimed; 8. (b) excuse or overlook. 





